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Items from Stark County. 

Porator Ror.—W hen we planted potatoes last spring, | 
we put on leached ashes, so as to hide the potatoes, then 
covered with soil. ‘Che yield was good, potatoes large, 
but they are about all rotten. The malady commenced 
about the 20th of Oetober. So it would seem that leached 
ashes will not prevent the rot. 

Tue Pty has injured the early sowed wheat very much, 
the present fall—some kinds much worse than others. 

Murrain.—In your paper of December Ist, I noticed 
an article on murrain in cattle, in which you request 
that facts and observations be furnished on the subject. 
Personally, I know nothing of the malady; but my 
} father, who was one of the first settlers in this county, 
says that it prevailed throuch this region to a great ex- 








in straw or dried leaves, but without bait, (of course no 
sheep or other valuable animals should be allowed to run 
where the traps are placed.) 

Tam as fond of a good dog and the chase as any man, 
but if my dog is found scenting around sheep pens, I 
don’t wish to own him any longer. 

Yours, &c., 
Perry County, O., 1848. 


Jesse THomas. 











: bei? . | tent about 23 or 24 years ago. The cuttse was supposed 
fully solicited to use their influence to obtain subscribers. | to be the drinking stagnant water from ponds, as those 
Letters enclosing current bills, in accordance with the foregoing | cattle which had fresh running water to drink, were not 
terms, may he sent at the expense and risk of the publisher. | much affected with it. He says the following remedy 
Tue First Ture Votumes of the Ohio Cultivator, neatly | was used by himself and neighbors, with success, iu al- 
bound, (stitched and trimmed,) in printed covers, can be had for 75 | most every stage of the disease. Dr. Willich, author of 
cents each. They can be sent by mail as Pamphiets, costing 21 | the Domestic Encyclopedia, from which the recipe refer- 
cents postage. Person sending $1, will receive the volume postage | red to is taken, says: “It”? (the murrain) “raged about 
peid. the middle of the last century in various parts of the 
Address 


M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, 0. 


| cattle. 





The remedy then employed for its prevention 


Publishers Notice ; | salt, soot and brimstone; one spoonful was given as a 
\g . 
Now 1s THe time.—Agents and others who design to | dose, and washed down with warm water. “ But,” adds 


assist us, are reminded that the present month is the very | the Doctor, “ the most effectual prevention of this de- 


best time for soliciting subscribers ; and it is very desira- | 


ef b ly.j 4 h |summer, and to allow them a sufficiency of water: all 
ble to us that subscriptions be sent early,in order that we learrion should be speedily buried; and as the feeding of 


can judge how many copies to print for the year — as | those useful animals in wet places, or on rotten grass or 
back numbers have to be supplied to all new subscribers. | hay, often causes this malady, their food ought to con- 
\ sj 2 ider.’’ 
Our sincere thanks are due to very many post masters, | ©! of dry and sweet fodder. , ee 
; . | I will try and get upa larger club for the Cultivator 
and other friends of agriculture who have so promptly 


this year than the past, but I may fail. In a couple of 
aided us in procuring and sending subscriptions. weeks you will see. 
(> Tue Premiums will be promptly forwarded to all sedi Cota Des 1847. 
who have requested. If any should fail of reaching their | Wassiian - — 
destination, we desire to be informed thereof. We state | arming and Read.ing 


a . y ead an Agric al pi 7 § 
in answer to inquiries that we have a few copies of the 3d |, Do you take and read an Agricultural paper? Strange 


¥ : . | that a farmer, or planter, should think of doing without 
volume of the Genesee Farmer left, which will besent | one. The merchant surrounds himself with his ship- 


Junius. 


by mail or otherwise to persons who failed to receive it | ping lists, price currents, and all the means that can 


last year. No other volume of that work can be furnished | communicate information and ensure success; the law- 


9 = > 7h > 
; ; | yer’s shelves are loaded with law journals, law reports, 
B « ” e * " . e 
except volume 1 bound with volume 3 as stated below. | jy commentaries, and law precedents, for he is sensible 


We repeat our offer of premiums, as in the prospectus | that without understanding what others have done, he 


| cannot hope for triumph at the bar; so with the other 


for 1848. } 
, Pe a professions, they must and do read, if they hope for em- 
Liserat Premiums !—Any person sending names and) inence or usefulness. All are anxious to understand 


payment ($6.) for eight subscribers (old or new) will be | their own business, the farmer excepted, and too many 
entitled to a copy of the Ist or 2d volume of the Ohio | of these are content to follow on in the beaten path, 


Mayet v : P . : | never reading, scarcely thinking, and showing no anxiety 
Cultivator, neatly bound Pas printed cover. twill besent | to know what science is doing for them, and what dis- 
by mail if requested. (Vol. 3 is not offered as premium,) | coveries and improvements are making to aid and accel- 

In place of the foregoing, those who prefer itcan re- | erate their progress. No man needs extensive, varied 
ceive two volumes of Genesee Farmer, (vol. 1 and 3) | 


4 ‘ . |more profitable account. The whole growth of a plant 
bound together in boards—this cannot be sent by mai | fom the germination of the seed to the ripening of the 


It is a large and useful book; selling price $1. | fruit, is purely a chemical process, and one that may be 
> Persons entitled to premiums are requested to men- | understood and known. The farmer is admirably situa- 
tion it when sending names,and state how they wish them ted to study and to interrogate nature. Let him read, 


. | observe, compare, reflect, and practice accordingly. 
to be forwarded. The return of members of the Legis- | P I othe, 


Never act without system, nor do a thing because others 
ature will afford good opportunity for sending. have done it.—Cult. Almanac. 


More AGENTS Wantso.—There are still many popu- A Wild Dog-=-Sheep Killers. 
lous farming counties of this State in which we have no! fn, Rarenam— As the subject of sheep and dogs is 
special agent. We suggest therefore to the friends of the | being discussed, allow me to relate a circumstance that 
cause—especially such as desire to see county societies took place a few days since within two or three miles of 
: a . x ,| me. 
organized and well custained—that they could greatly For some months past, there has been considerable ex- 
assist the work by looking up a suitable person who has citement in this neighborhood, occasioned by the ravages 
the requisite leisure and a disposition to engage in the| of a wild animal of the dog species, which was finally 
work of presenting the claims of the Cultivator to every | caught in a steel trap in Mr. Westall’s barn. This wild 


: : : |cur had done considerable mischief among the sheep, 
farmer in the county He should be a man of intelli- and when killed his stomach was well filled with mut- 
gence, good address and perseverance. Tosuch person/ton. Without doubt he belonged to that Tecumseh 
we will allow a commission that will afford him good killer’s region, in Lawrence county—certain it is, he 
compensation. | was a non-descript in this region. 


I would suggest to Mr. Sawyier and other wool grow- 
Flower Seeds.—As one or two persons have asked for | ers, a plan for thinning off the curs that prey upon their 


flower seeds as a premium, we state that they cannot 
furnished now, but will be sent in about two months to) 
such as desire. 
do, for eight. 


| continent, {Europe} and carried off great numbers of! 


| and cure, was a mixture of equal parts of gunpowder, | 


structive contagion, is to keep the cattle cool during the | 


knowledge, more than the farmer; none can turn it to, 


be | flocks of sheep. Procure three or four steel traps; build | 

a close and high pen in your pasture field, at some dis-| 
2 : , tance from any house, so constructed that no dog can) 
Six papers for four subscribers—twelve enter; put live sheep or pieces of mutton inside of the | 


pen, and set the steel traps around the outside, concealed ! 





Consiruction and use of the Roller. 


Mr. Barenam:—You have frequently recommended 
the use of the roller, and as we have never seen an imple- 
ment of that kind in this part of the country, we would 
thank you to give a description of one, stating the size 
and weight suitable for two horses. 

Coshocton county, Ohio. 


CARLISLE. 


We cheerfully comply with the above request; espec- 
ially as we think very many of our subscribers may be 
benefitted by the information; for if we may judge from 
the scarcity of rollers among the farmers of Ohio, we 

| should conclude that the majority of them had never seen 
| an implement of the kind, and knew very little about the 
advantages they might derive from its use. 

The most approved form of the roller, we believe is 
the one represented by the above cut. It is constructed 
of oak plank, say two inches thick, and is in the form of 
a hollow cylinder 34 or 4 feet in diameter, and7 or 8 feet 
long. The plank, for the outside of the cylinder should 
be sawn quite narrow, and have the edges beveled so as to 
fit.closely against each other. The cross pieces inside 
must be firmly put together, and sufficiently numerous to 
ensure strength and darability. An iron rod, about one 
inch in diameter passes through the middle and forms 
gudgeons at the ends which work in the outside frame. 

The roller is much improved by being made in two 
parts as represented above. In which case it requires to be 
strengthened in the mindle by an iron brace passing from 
the centre rod to the outside frame in both directions. 
The chief advantage of making the roller in two parts is 
the greater facility of turning around in the field, there- 
by reducing the labor of the team and preventing that 
disturbance of the soil which would otherwise take place 
in turning. 

As this kind of roller would not be sufficiently heavy 
for ordinary purposes, along box is placed on the frame, 
in front and behind, as shown in the cut, in which stones 
may be placed so as to make the roller of any weight de- 
sired. 

Another and cheaper mode of constructing a roller’ 
and the one in most common use among farmers, is, to 
take a round smooth log of hard wood—say 24 to 3 feet 
in diameter and 8 or 9 feet long, with a strong iron gudg- 
eon placed firmly in each end, to turn in a square frame 
of heavy scantling to which the tongue is attached. A 
roller of this kind can be made in a short time by any far- 
mer of ordinary mechanical skill; or by taking the log toa 
waggon maker it would be made in better manner at small 
expense, 

A roller of small diameter will of course press the 
ground more firmly than a large one of the same weight; 
but it causes harder work for the team, and disturbs the 
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surface of the ground more, especially when uneven or 
furrowed as in newly sown wheat fields. 

We again urge upon the farmers of Ohio the general 
use of the roller—especially upon wheat lands. We are 
fully pursuaded that much loss from winter killing, and 
inconvenience from clods, &c., might be avoided by a ju- 
dicious use of this implement. 

The editor of the Albany Cultivator says : 


« Tyere is scarcely a more useful implement of agricul- 
ture than the roller. The purposes effected by it are,— 
Ist, the breaking of clods and lumbs on grounds, prepar- 
alory to sowing or planting; 2d, pressing the earth,in some 


t ° aint 
cases around the newly sown seeds, and at the same time | 


giving more compactness to too light soils; 3d, smoothing 
the surface of grass grounds, by which operation the stools 
of grass which may have been raised by the frosts are pres 
sed into the earth,the growth of the grass increased,and the 
surface better fitted for the scythe. 

The first of these purposes, is one of great importance, 
yet we apprehend that but few, compartively, of our far- 
mers are in the habit of using a roller to effect the pul- 
verization of the soil. Taken in a proper state of mois- 
ture, that is, when the lumps are just softened, but not so 
wet as to pack on being crushod,—the most cloddy field 
may be brought by the roller and harrow, into the finest 
tilth. It may be observed that the weight of the roller 
should be proportioned to the tenacity of the soil.” 


Scrence or AcricutturE.—The following essay on the 
improvement of soils will be best understood and appre- 
ciated by those of our readers who possess some knowl- 
edge of elementary chemistry—and we are happy to know 
that such knowledge is becoming quite common now, 
especially among young farmers It is from the pen of 
our friend Dr. Lee, now editor of the Southern Cultiva- 
tor. The practical suggestions it affords will apply to 
many of the older portions of Ohio, as well as to Geor- 
gia: : 

[From the Southern Cultivator. | 
Improvement of Soils. 

We know of no subject that better deserves the study 
of the agriculturist than that of improving the soil. It 
should be carefully investigated with all the assistance 
that experience and the best lights of modern science can 
furnish. From personal observation we have come to re- 
gard the skilful culture of corn, peas and beans as admira- 
bly adapted to this purpose. They can be grown in afew 
months, and if fed to sheep and swine, giving the stocks 
and blades 0 cows, a good return in wool, mutton, beef, 
pork, butter and cheese may be realized, with a large 
amount of most valuable manure. 

Some one may ask, how fair crops of corn, peas, or 
beans, are to be raised on a naturally thin soil, unfortun- 
ately rendered still poorer by injudicious cropping? 

In the absence of all knowledge of Southern agricul- 
ture, and of the peculiar composition of the lands natur- 
ally unproductive, or made so by bad husbandry, our 
prescription must be vague—founded on general princi- 
ples, and perhaps anything but satisfactoy. The reader, 
however, will make due allowance in behalf of his nor- 
thern correspondent, while he considers the fact, that all 
the mineral elements taken from the soil in the produc- 
tion of a crop, must first be dissolved in water. Tillage 
greatly favors the solution of those salts of the earth which 
constitute the ash of plants when burnt. 

Bear in mind the circumstances that, so much of the 
fertilizing ingredients, like the salts of potash, soda, lime 
and magnesia, as do not enfer the roots of plants in culti- 
vated fields, after their solution, descend with the water 
into the subsoil, or are carried by it into creeks, rivers 
and the ocean. It is because all the streams that run in- 
to the sea hold various earthy salts in solution, which so- 
lar evaporation over the vast surface of the ocean leaves 
behind, that its water is so much salter than its tributa- 
ries. A gallon of water taken froma well, a natural 
spring, or a river, and evaporated to dryness, will usually 
give several grains of minerals not unlike the ash of cul- 
tivated plants. Tillage without cropping will slowly, but 
certainly, disintegrate and wash out of the surface soil all 
its most useful mineral constituents. The writer, who 
has devoted much time to the analysis of soils and their 
products, has found those that contain only one grain of 
lime in one hundred thousand, except as an insoluble 
silicate. 

Cuitivated plants cannot grow and perfect their seeds 
without a little lime; and if they could, no animal can 
possibly restore the daily waste of its bones on food which 
is quite devoid of this most important mineral. Permit 
the idea to have its full weight, that all cultivated crops 
would be alike valueless to man and his domestic animals, 
if destitute of bone earth. And as neither acow,a sheep, 
achild, nor other biped or quadruped, can possibly know 
whether grass, corn, peas, or any other plant, does or 
does not contain the elements of strong, healthy bone, 
Providence has taken good care of his creatures, by wise- 


ly preventing the growth of crops with this latent and 
serious defect. 


lime ‘which is found on analysis) than long tilled surface 
soils, so as to permit the roots of starving grain to pene- 
trate to the region of alkaline phosphates and get miner- 


cereal plants as the great desert of Sahara. 

Naked bones, however, are not the only things that 
man and beast must draw from the bountiful earth. Most 
animals are blessed with an organ called brain, one of the 
ingredients of which is sulphur. ‘This well known sub- 
stance, combined chemically with the vital air called oxy- 
gen, forms sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, All the salts 
made by the union of this mineral acid with metals, alka- 
| lies and alkaline earths, are very soluble, and liable to be 
| washed out of surface soll, except the sulphute of lime, or 
gypsum; and of this the supply is far from being gener- 





clover, and we will add corn, wheat anc potatoes, usually 
need more available sulphur than the surface soil con- 
tains. It is a very simple process to separate the gypsum 
in 190,000 parts of the soil and to weigh it, an account 


will describe in a future number of this journal. 

If Nature uses the same ingredients now to forma per- 
fect wheat or bean plant that she did when Joseph was 
| sold into Egypt, and will coubtless continue one uniform 





| process to the end of time, in organizing these and all | 


other crops, can we not learn how much of the substance 
| of the soil is really consumed aud washed away in mak- 
ing L000 Ibs. of any cultivated plant? Will not plowing 
a little deeper and bringing up alumina and the alkaline 
salts, of which that earth is so peculiarly retentive, at once 
|check the tendency of sandy land to leach, improve jts 
| mechanical texture, and add materially to its most valua- 
| ble mineral elements? Those that have fairly tried this 
system for improving their lands in this State (N. York) 
have found it eminently successful. They do not fail, 
however, to make a judicious use of burnt bones, well 
pulverized, gypsum, lime, wood ashes and common salt, 
as well as stable manure. ‘Three successive crops of peas 
(aScotch variety) were brought to maturity in this county 
last season, all from the seed first sown. Our corn sown 
in drills for feeding, like hay in winter, will yield from 6 
to 9 tons of good dry forage per acre. Beans, which are 
a good article to export, are planted by machines and cul- 
tivated by horse-power. Our best dairies make 680 |bs. 
of cheese per cow a year. The export of large quantities 
of cheese, however, draws largely on the phosphates in 
the soil. 

Land can easily be enriched by swine and sheep. Of 
course, their manure, when kept in pens or yards, should 
| be husbanded with great care. It requires considerable 
| skill to manufacture compost, and prepare the raw ma- 
| terial of one’s crop so that the growing plants will find at 
| their roots just what they need, without an excess of any 
element to be dissolved, and be transported just so far as 
|the water runs previous to its evaporation. In making 
| compost for any particular crop, study first the quantity 
| of each element in the plants consumed by your domestic 
| animals, for such will be the ingredients in their solid and 
| liquid excretions. That large portion of their food which 
| escapes in respiration and through the pores of the skin, 
the atmosphere, rains and dews will bring back to your 
| growing crops, without any labor on your part. But so 
| much matter as escapes by the bowels and kidneys de- 
| mands the most careful husbandry, and the most skilful 
| and timely application to the soil. We think it safe to 














| assume that there is a deficiency of lime, sulphur, phos- | 


| phorus, potash or soda in all soils that yield but indiffer- 
'ent crops. These minerals are the staples of our compost 
|—stable manure and decaying plants, the trimmings of 
| the vegetable repast. By mixing five bushels of common 
| salt with ten of lime in a like amount of muck or mould, 
an important double decomposition takes place in the 
| course of a few weeks, by which the agriculturist bas the 
|carbonate of soda and a soluble salt of lime, called the 
chloride of calcium. The carbonate of soda possesses 
|value, from the circumstance that, like potash, It will 


| render silica (flint sand) soluble, so that it can enter the | 
| roots of corn and other crops. To dissolve sand and | 


make it serve as nutritious food to plants is a point in 
practical agriculture of considerable moment. The only 
| soluble silicates are formed by the union of silicic acid 
|(sand,) with the extremely soluble alkalies, potash and 


|soda. These minerals, as well as the alkaline earths— | 


| lime and magnesia—perform, in the economy of nature, 
| many important chemical services in addition to their 
value as constituent and indispensable ingredients in the 
organization of carbon, nitrogen and the elements of wa- 
ter, into the stems, leaves and seeds of cultivated plants. 
How to promote the organization of starch, woody fibre, 
oil, sugar, gluten, legumin, and other vegetable products 
of great value, will form the subject of other articles in 
the future numbers of the SovrHern Curtivator. It is 
hoped that the above will furnish a few useful hints to 
practical men, although our remarks seem to lack point, 
because we have not seen either the land or its growing 
fruits at the South. L. 


“ Frugality is good, if liberality be joined with it. The 
first is leaving off supertluous expenses; the last is be- 





als enough to bring the fourth of a good crop to maturi- | 
ty, hundreds of plantations would be as destitute. of all} 


aily abundant. Leguminous plants, like peas, beans and | 


of which, as practised by the best French chemists, we | 








| the first begins prodigality. Both together make an ex- 
‘cellent temper. Happy the place where the are found.” 


More About Dogs-=-The Question settled ! 
Frrenp Batenam:— _ In the Cultivator of the 15th of 
| December, I noticed an elaborate and interesting com- 
| munication over the signature of ‘ Horace R. Pancake,”’ 
| Vindicating, in an able and lucid manner, the character of 
that much abused yet “most useful domestic animal,” 
the poo! That Mr. * Pancake’? has done the subject 
ample justice will not be denied by any one who has read 
his letter in a spirit of candor and fairness. 

Members of the Legislature who violently oppose any 
| attempt to pass a law for taxing Mr. Pancake’s canine fa- 
| vorites, will rejoice, I have no doubt, to find in him so 
|able a champion for the defence of the sheep-killing fra- 
jternity! After telling us that it would not do for any 
|candidate for office in the good county of Lawrence to 
/mount such a hobby, he proceeds with his arguments in 

favor of dogs by giving an illustration—backed up by 
facts and figures as follows: 
“An old neighbor of mine, who kept six dogs, and 
hunted a great deal, (and he was a poor man too, (1) with 
ja large family of children,) used to say, that the reason 
| people did not keep more dogs, was because they were too 
| stingy to feed them, and too lazy to hunt.’ 
; The old man wasa close observer (2) of human na- 
, ture, and I believe spoke the truth.” (1) Isit any won- 
der that a man who * kept six dogs— hunted a great deal 
and had a large family of children,’’ I say, is it any won- 
|der that he was a poor man? Mr. Pancake need not have 
|told us this—it follows as a matter of course! I will 
hazard a blue bean on it, that if a man be gone a “great 
| deal’? with his “ six dogs’? which are to be fed as well as 
the “ large family of children,” he will stay as poor as 
Job’s turkey till doomsday! A dog tax high enough, 
| Mr. Pancake, to have forced your old neighbor to knock 
{his dogs in the head so that he could have turned his at- 
\ tention to some better business than hunting, would have 
proved a greater blessing to that “ large family of chil- 
‘dren,’ than all the dogs in the State of Ohio! (2) That 
your old friend was a * close observer of human nature,” 
_no one wil! doubt fora moment ; because, none but a 
man of the most keen discernment, cool sagacity and 
profound discrimination,could in so short sentence,throw 
|so much light upon an intricate and occult question, in- 
volving, as it evidently does, some of the most important 
| principles of metaphysical science! As for “speaking 
| the truth,”? my dear Pancake, rest assured that a man of 
as enlarged capacity and comprehensive views as your o!d 
/neighbor—* would’nt do any thing else. You should 
quote him onall proper occasions, as he is obviously or- 
thodox on dogsand niggers. Again he says: ‘ Many, 
men whuse farms are too poor, [3] or have nota sufficient 
quantity cleared, to support their families, take their gun 
and dogs, while their crops are growing, [4] and go off 
,into the woods’’ &c. [3] They better stay at home then, 
and try to improve them. Let them take the Cultiva- 
tor, or if they are too poor, they can borrow it, and they 
will find some valuable information with regard to im- 
proving their farms. A little “ Book rarmiInG”’ which Mr. 
Pancake repudiates will do them good. (4) I think it sus- 
ceptible of demonstration, also, that crops do much bet- 
ter by having a farmer at home taking care of them, than 
they will if they are neglected for the sake of hunting. 
|Once more, addressing himself to you, Mr. Editor, he 
remarks : 
| It would rejoice your heart to go into one of these 
| families after such a hunt; and see the affectionate old 
dog stretched before the fire, gnawing his bone, and wag- 
ging his tail with hearfelt satisfaction !”’ j 
| This must be regarded as a knock-down argument ? 
| After this, dog-advocates may cry “ EvreKa! it is clear. 
| The question is settled !*? But would it “ rejoice ’? Mr. 
Sawyer’s “ heart”’ to see that same “ affectionate old dog, 
| wagging his tail with heart-felt satisfaction’? over the 
mangled carcass of one of his nice Guadaloupe Merino 
Sheep? As our friend in Lawrence county has agreed 
to resume the subject again, I will close for the present. 
My pen must now be mended, 
My ink is almost dry ; 
Pancake, don’t get offended, 
If here I say, “ good bye.” 


Roserr. 
| Bloomfield, Trumbull county, Ohio. 


Good and Bad Luck. 


HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. 
| We are in the habit of hearing the misfortunes of life, 
and particularly in the management of the farm ascribed 
to bad luck, and of hearing the blessings and comforts of 
' these ascribed to good tack ; but if we take a view of the 
| matter properly we shall be convinced that our good and 
bad luck comes through our own agency. The faithful 
| discharge of known duties, with due restraint upon our 
| passions, seldom fails to produce good luck ; while indo- 
| lence, extravagance and lack of probity and good will to 
our fellows, are almost certain precursers of bad luck, 
land even though our crops may grow from the exube- 
rant bounty of nature, they are not to be compared with 





| stowing them to the benefit of others that need. The | those that result from prudent industry, and rectitude of 
If subsoils did not possess more of the phosphate of | first without the last begins covetousness; the last without conduct—from a consciousness of having performed the 
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highest duties incumbent upon us to our friends to socie- 
ty and to our God. 

Let us trace some instances of good and bad luck in 
the business of the farm, to their causes. 

The dilligent farmer who personally superintends his 
own business, who rises before the sun, sees that his la- 
borers are at their appointed work, that his farm stock is 
in good condition, his implements and fences in good or- 
der, and his work all timely done, is pretty certain of en- 
joying a round of good luck in all his farming operations. 
He will have good stock, good crops, and good profits ; 
and if he takes care to bring up his sons and daughters in 
the way of their father, he will have good luck with his 
family 

Ou the other hand, look at the man who spends a 
large portion of his time at the grog shop or gossipping 
among his neighbors and trusts the management of his 
farm to others, and ten to one that he is heir to bad luck. 
The drone too is generally late with his work, he plants 
and sows late and suffers the harvest to waste in the fields 
before his crops are gathered or housed. 

The dilligent farmer destroys the weeds that rob his 
crops, and bushes that cumber the ground ; he carefully 
applies the manure destined to feed his crops and keep up 
the fertility of the soil , and though it may be naturally 
unproductive, yet by industry, economy and scientific 
farming he makes it produce abundantly. 

We have one more suggestion to make, which may ex- 
tend to the fair sex. Idleness is the parent of mischief, of 
tattle ; now the men and women who attend to their own 
business have little time to attend to the business of their 
neighbors ; they can also save themselves from much 
trouble, and materially advantage society, by following 
their calling industriously. 

M. Ovonam. 

Near Cambridge, Dec. 22th, 1847. 

History of the Wells and Dickinson Sheep. 

It is well known to most of our readers that the great- 
er portion of the really fine sheep in Ohio, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, ace descendents of the flocks once owned 
by Messrs Wells and Dickinson, of Steubenville Ohio. 
It is also true, we think, that a larger number of fine 


flocks now exist within a circuit of 150 miles from Steu- 





Dickinson states that he purchased the foundation of his | 
flock from James Caldwell, Pennsylvania, who was an | 
extensive breeder of Merinos. He commenced the busi- | 
ness at an early day, having in 1806 purchased a ram and | 
two ewes from Col. Humphrey’s flock. He expended | 
more than forty thousand dollars in purchasing, to use | 
the language of Mr. Dickinson, “the cream of almost 
every importation from Spain during the invasion of that | 
country by the French.” Mr. Caldwell accumulated a | 
large flock, which, after the peace of 1815, was princi- | 
pally sold to Messrs. Howell, of New Jersey, who subse- | 
quently transferred it to Mr. Dickinson. 
The letter of Mr. D. to the American Farmer, above | 
mentioned, 1s accompanied by one he had received from 
Mr. Caldwell, from which, as it furnishes a clear account 
of the origin of Mr. D.’s flock, and contains, besides very | 
important and valuable observations in relation to breed- | 
ding sheep, I have thought proper to make the following | 
extracts. Mr. C.’s letter is dated Philadelphia, April 11, | 
1826. He says :— 
“In the fall of 1806, I purchased one ram and two ewes | 
from Col. Humphrey’s Merino; flock, for which I paid | 
$300. This ram was accidently killed a short time after, | 
and in the spring of 1807, Mr. Basse Muller imported 
into Philadelphia six Merino sheep, which he said had 
been obtained by him from the flock of the Prince of 
Hesse Cassel. ‘The sheep were all remarkably fine ani- 
mals, and at Mr. Muller’s request I took them to my 
farm and kept them till they had recovered from the effects 
of the voyage, and were ina condition to travel. I then 
prevailed ou Mr. Muller to let me have one of these rams 
and to name his own price. He consented to do this as 
a personal favor, and did not consider it a sale when he 
named $100 as about sufficient to defray the additional 
cost and charges. The sum was paid by me with great 
satisfaction, although at that time I would rather have 
had a ram of equal quality directly from Spain; thinking 
it best to procure the water from the fouwntain-head, as less | 
liable to impurities than farther down the stream. A | 
sheep seven-eighths Merino may have all the external 
qualifications of a full blood Merino; but no experienced | 
breeder would think it equally safe or desirable to breed | 
from such an animal, when the genuine full-biood can be | 
obtained. I would prefer one of the best horses of Ara- 
bia for speed and bottom, to the most beautiful English ra- 





| cattle and sheep with straw. 


. " “ 5 ont | I an oth i ; a > 3 2 
lished in the American Farmer, vol. viii, page 81, Mr. | years supplied all the flocks of the west with full-bred 


bucks.” In relation to the samples of wool and Mr. 
Dickinson’s flocks the editor of the publication referred 
to remarks, that he believes Mr. D. could “select from 
his flock individual rams and ewes in as great number,and 
with fleeces as fine, as can be found in any flock of like 
number in any country.” 

John H. Ewing, Washington, Pa., speaking of the in- 
troduction of Merino sheep into that section. says:—“But 
of those most distinguished for their efforts,Messrs. Wells 
and Dickinson, of Steubenville, are entitled to the great- 
est credit. They made great progress in wool-improve- 
ment, and spent a fortune to establish their purpose, and 
in establishing its manufacture.’"—American Shepherd, 
page 414. 

The chief point to which I wish to call attention, in re- 
lation to this subject, is, that Mr. Dickinson obtained the 
remarkable fineness of wool for which his sheep became 
noted, principally by his own good management. With 
the exception of the ram from Hesse Cassel, above men- 
tioned, his flock appears to have originated from Spanish 
sheep of various importations. He observed great care in 
his selections, and in that way, and by bestowing proper 
treatment on-his sheep at fall times, he continually im- 
proved the general quality of their wool; and in this he 
gave an example which other wool-growers might profit- 
ably imitate. 

In a future article I will endeavor to give some notice 
of the most celebrated flocks in this section. R. W. 

Wellsburg, Va. Nov. 23, 1847. 


Remarks made before the Rome and Union Farmers’ 
Club: 
By T. Gardner. 
Manure the Farmer’s Treasure. 


My plan for making manure has been for some years 
past to feed all my straw and corn fodder in my barn yard 
through the feeding season. In winter I litter my horses, 
The great object of the 
farmer should be to make ail the manure hecan. I haul 
out my manure every year. The past season I manured 
seven acres of my land. 

1 hope all the members of this club will make and save 
all the manure they can, and apply it to their land every 


benville, than in any other district of no greater extent | cer, if | desired to propogate and perpetwate those quali- | year. There is great waste of manure among the farm- 


in the Union. This is no doubt to be attrivuted mainly to | ties. 


the enterprise and intelligence of Mr. Dickinson, who was 
at so much pains and expense, in procuring the finest 
sheep and introducing them into this region. 

We have often felt a desire that some \erson compe- 
tentto the task, would undertake to write a history 
of these Wells and Dickinson sheep; and it gives us 
pleasure to find that a correspondent of the Albany Cul- 
tivator has engaged in the work. We give below the first 
article on the subject, and feel sure it will be read with 
interest by very many of our sheep raising friends,whose 
flocks are more or less benefitted by those whose history 
it contains. 

From the Albany Cultivator. 
FINE WOOLED SHEEP IN THE VALLEY OF THE OHIO. 


Epirors Cuttivator.—Having seen frequent notices of 
the flocks of fine-wooled sheep in Western Virginia, Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania, and the eastern portions of Ohio, I 
thought that an account of the origin of some of those 
flocks might be acceptable to the readers of the Oultiva- 
tor. I deem the history of those flocks of more conse- 
quence, as it throws some light on the general subject of 
improving the fineness and quality of wool. I believe 
the eastern manufacturers consider the wool of this sec- 
tion equal in quality to any produced in the country, 

Most of the fine flocks in thls section, were originally 
derived from the celebrated flock of the late W. R. Dick- 
inson, of the firm of Wells and Dickinson, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; and as the origin and history of this flock 
seems not to be generally known, I have taken some pains 
to ascertain it, and have embodied the main facts relating 
to it in the following account. 

I would state, in the first place, that at the time of the 
large importations of Saxon sheep, in 1825 and 1826, it 
was stated by those who were acquainted with Mr. Dick- 
inson’s flock that he had sheep which produced as fine 
wool as any of the imported Saxons, and at the same 
time their fleeces was much heavier. In 1826 an oppor- 
tunity for testing this point was presented. The Mary- 
land Agricultural Society offered a special premium in 
the following words :—“ ‘To the owner of the rain which, 
being shorn on the ground, [of exhibition,} shall produce 
the greatest quantity of pick-lock wool.”” ‘I he compe- 
tition was free for the Union. The exhibition was held 
near Baltimore, on the Ist and 2d of Juue of the year 
above mentioned. The first premium was awarded to Mr. 
Dickinson, for a ram which he sent from Steubenville 
purposely for this trial. Wm. Patterson, of Baltimore, 
received a second premium for a Saxon ram, whose wool 
was said by the committee to be “ a shade finer” than Mr. 
D.’s, but fell considerably short in quantity. 

In a letter dated Steubenville, Ohio, May 22, 1826, pub- 
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And even now, I would rather cross with the best | 
Spanish ram, than with the best Saxon Merino, unless [| 
knew that the Merino had been kept pure and unmixed | 
in Saxony. The contrary practice would be gradually | 
but certainly breeding back xgain into the common stock | 
of the country. J have, however, every reason to be- | 
lieve, that the sheep imported by Mr. Muller were per- | 
feetly pure Merinos; and I think Columbus, a noted ram, | 
was the first descendant from Muller’s ram, and one of | 
Col. Humphrey’s ewes. You are certainly wrong in| 
thinking Columbus was the best ram in my flock. It was | 
Americus that sheared 124 lbs of weol which 1 sold for | 
$25 cash. It was Americus that weighed 148 lbs. Amer- | 
icus was begotten by Columbus, and was, in my opinion, | 
in all respects a superior sheep. I now think that Amer- | 


icus was the best Merino ram I have ever met with, al- | 


; although I have travelled from Boston to Alexandria for 


the purpose of examining all the early importations from 
Spain, and of purchasing the best I could find. 

“T have expended more than $4',0 0 upon Merino 
sheep, but never could find one equal to Americus in} 
every respect. I do not remember the weight of Colum- 
bus; but his fleece never weighed more than 94 Ibs., | 
which I sold for $2 per lb. Mr. Howell gave me $30) 
for Columbus, at a time when the best imported Spanish 
rams were to be had for $50. The samme Mr. Howell gave 
me five hundred dollars for Americus. I presume you 
have mistaken these two sheep.” 

There cannot be a doubt that Mr. Dickinson rendered 
the section where he was located, very important service 
by the introduction and dissemination of his valuable 
stock of sheep. It will be seen by Mr. Caldwell’s letter, 
that these sheep had not only fine wool, but that they pro- 
duced very heavy fleeces—the ram Columbus having 
sheared 94 Ibs. at a clip, and Americus 124 l|bs.; and the 
wool of both was of such excellent quality that it readily 
commanded $2 per lb., cash. The fleeces were unques- 
tionably washed, or they would not have brought such a 
price. Itis trae that this was at an early day, when fine- 
wool was comparatively scarce, but the price is, never- 
theless, an indication of superior quality. 

In the American Farmer, vol. vii, page 331, there is a 
communication under date of Dee. 23, 1825, from John 
McDowell, Steubenville, Ohio, in reference to some sam- 
ples of wool which he had sent to Mr. Skinner, then the 
editor of that publication. The samples were taken from 
Mr. McD.’s flock, which he states was derived from Mr. 
Dickinson, and the quality of the wool was stated to be 
such that Mr. McD. obtained “ eighty cents per pound for 
the lot [about 400 fleeces] in the dirt.” Mr. McD. observes 
that “the country is more indebted to Mr. Dickinson 
than to any other man init, for the present standing of the 
Merino sheep; for when they were at the lowest ebb, per- 
fectly degraded, and suffered to be adulterated, and de- 
stroyed in every manner, he meted to them the strictest 
attention, and retained them entirely pure, and for many 





ers of our county, by feeding their stock in the high ways 
and upon the creek banks, where the manure is all lost. 


Cheat and Wheat. 

Gentlemen; many of us are cheated worse with cheat 
than we are aware of. I saw a farmer this year who used 
extra care in cleaning his wheat for market, and actually 
cleaned out thirty bushels of cheat, but still he was docked 
one pound in a bushel for cheat. 

It is of the utmost importance that we sow clean seed 
wheat, and have the ground cleanalso. I have been rais- 
ing wheat 29 years and have never succeeded in causing 
wheat to turn to cheat—I am certain I never shall, when 
a kind Providence has said, let each plant bring forth seed 
after its kind. 


Use of Clover to Enrich Land. 


I have sowed clover seed some 15 or 20 years, and find 
it a very cheap mode of enriching land. Some land on 
my farm that would not produce over 25 or 3) bushels 
{of corn] per acre, when I bought it, will now pro- 
duce 75 or 80 bushels per acre—and with a good coat of 
manure [ have no doubt it could be made to produce ina 
good season over 100 bushels per acre. 


Use of Straw on Meadow Land. 


I hauled out a few wagon loads of straw and spread 
evenly overa piece of meadow. The result was, the grass 
produced it was judged one-fourth more grass. It grew 
so large that it lodged, while that on the other parts of 
the field stood up. The portion where straw was applied 
also produced much the most the second year. 


Keeping Farm Accounts. 
Let any farmer make the experiment, and he will find 
it as interesting as it is useful, and both interesting and 
useful, to know from year to year the actual prodace of 
his farm. Let everything, therefore, which can be meas- 
ured and weighed, be measured and weighed; and let that 
which cannot be brought to an exact standard, be estima- 
ted as if he himself were about to sell or purchase it. Let 
him likewise, as near as possible, measure the ground 
which he plants, the quantity of seed which he uses, and 
the manure which he applies. The labor of doing this is 
nothing compared with the satisfaction of having done it, 
and the benefits which must arise from it. Conjecture, 
in these cases, is perfeetly wild and uncertain, varying 
often with different individuals, almost a hundred per 
cent. Exactness enables a man to form conclusions, 
which may most essentially, and in innumerable ways, 
avail to his advantage. It is that alone which can give 
any value to his experience. It is that which will make 
his experience the sure basis of improvement ; it will put 
it in his power to give safe counsel to his friends, and itis 
the only ground on which he can securely place conti- 
dence himself.—Norristown Herald. 
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Letter from * Cheesedom”-= Western Reserve 
The following is extracted from a letter inclosing 
a goodly number of subscriptions for our paper, from a 


friend in Trambull county. We confidently anticipate 


the pleasure of paying a visit to that portion of the State 
the comming summer, for the purpose of becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with the farmers and farming of tnat re- 
gion—and of course our “ better half” will be with us. 

* T am glad to perceive there is in our vicinity a grow- 
ing desire to read agricultural papers and hope you may 
think best to devote rather more of your attention to the 
Cheese makers of the Western Reserve—cheese making is 
now altogether the most profitable business of the F'arm- 
ers of thissection of the State, and they do not (many of 
them) understand it tuo well to learn more. Suppose you 
take your “better half ’’ and pay a visit next Summer to 
the dairymen, women and maids of ** Cheesedom.’’ A 
good stirring up would do them no harm. We have the 
right sort of land here for grazing, but not for grain 
growing ,and our farmers have found it out. They have the 
cash shook at them for their cheese before it is fit to move; 
they are constantly adding to their farms and buildings. 
But there are yet many hundreds of acres of splendid 
land for sale; so if you have some good enterprising men 
who want a better chance for making money than they | 
can have by raising grain, send them up this way. 

Some of our dairymen are not bad managers in fatting 
hogs with whey and corn. One of your subscribers here 
lately killed six hogs which weighed nearly 3,000 Ibs— 
Another neighbor yesterday killed one, 2U months old 
which weighed 610 ibs. 

Our farmers are turning their attention lately conside- 
rably to improving their stock of cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
and I wish your paper could be put into the hands of 
every Farmer in the Reserve, as [ believe it has a good in- 
fluence, Yours very respectfully, 

E. A. B. 


That Puzzle Again. 


Mr. Seever has informed us that the plan of his orchard 
as given in our last was not correct, and on comparing it 
with the copy we find that the printer made several mis- 
takes. We have it corrected now and believe it agrees 
with the terms ot the proposition; but if this is not the 
plan adopted by Mr. S. we have another answer on hand, 
made by a Franklin county lad. 


Pian oF Mr. Seever’s Orcuarp. | 
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This gives 72 trees, 33 by 33 feet, 9) trees 33 by 29 
feet, 40 trees 28 by 28; 24 tree 33 by 33; and tho rows 
all straight and parallel. 
A “Morgan Horse” in Ohio. 

In the essays on breeding of horses, published in this 
paper a few months since, reference is frequently made 
to the breed called Morgan Horses in the Eastern states ; 
and for several years past the agricultural papersof New 
York and New England have contained frequent com- 
mendatory notices of these horses. We have also seen 
them exhibited along with other breeds at several of the 
N. Y. State Fairs, and do not doubt that they deserve all 
the praise that has been bestowed upen them. 

It is with no little pleasure, therefore ,that we are able 
to announce to our readers that one of these celebrated 
horses has been introduced into this good state of Ohio. 
The particulars will appear from the following extracts 
of a letter from our friend Jas. D. Lapp. 


** We have a Morgan horse [stallion,] a direct descend- | 
ant of old Clifford on both sides, [dam and sire] possess | 
in a great degree the full development of all the good traits 
so generally attributed to that strain—was raised in Wind- | 


| of delightful scenery ; his orchard and garden filled with | With a cold or imperfect milking. 


| can be raised from an acre of good black sandy soil, well | 
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sorcounty, Vermont. I purchased him while among the | Bioopy Miik.—can you tell us what is the cause of 

Green Mountains, in 10th mo. last—he is a bright bay, | cows’ giving bloody milk, and what will cure it? We 

weight 1063 lbs age 6 years, in proportion, life, energy,| have a very good durham cow that is afflicted with this 

performance, &c., superior [we think] to -any stallion in| disease, and one teat has already gone dry. 

this region. =, : = This is probably a severe case of the disease called 
On my way East [last fall] T called on Davip Tomas, | Cantatels ‘centk innit ites Riis tia taal makin eine 

of Cayuga, lake N. Y.—found his residence in the midst} “4278s @N@ may aris x é g 4 

The most approved 


rare specimens of fruits and flowers’ and himself a whole| remedy is bleeding and a good dose of physic, The root 
man, at least ‘*a head and shoulder’’ taller than the mass. 


| of poke weed is also a good remedy and very commonly 
Respectfully, Jas. D. Lapp. ie g y ) y 


‘used. ‘Take a piece of root the size of a large finger, 
~ | serape or grate it fine and mix it with a warm mash of 
| bran or other food. The cows udder should be washed 
| frequently with cold water, and the milk carefully drawn 
| quite clean. 

| The usual symptoms of garget, are, hard lumps in the 
| bag, teats hard and swollen, with more less appearance of 
blood in the milk. 

{ Other inquiries in our nezt.} 











Notices of Publications. 
Domestic Animats: History and Description of the Horse, 
| Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs, 
| 


iVATOR. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, JANUARY 15, 1848. 
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with cirections for their Management, Breeding, Cross- 
ing, Rearing, Feeding and Preparation for Market; 
also, their Diseases and Remedies; With full directions 
for the Dairy: p. p. 227; by R. L. Allen, author of 
«‘ Compend of American Agriculture,” &c. &c. C. 
M. Saxton, Broadway, N. Y., 1848. 
This is the title of a very useful little work just pub- 
lished in New York,a copy of which we have received. 
| Mr. Allen is well known as a writer on husbandry, and 
While longer; especially as we feel confident that none | being practically familiar with the subjects about which he 
will complain of the quality of the materials which now | Writes, his observations and instructions may be safely 
occupy our columns. | relied on. ‘This volume will be found to contain a brief 
. me |and practical summary of the most important facts and 


TR ems aah They, tonti ‘ anli~« . : . 
ds"Remarks ou Hessian Fly—eultivation of the Cauli | suggestions in relation to the breeds and management of 
flower—sowing grass seeds, and some other matters are | 


deferred for our next. 


THanks to our friends, we are kept so busy these days | 
in attending to letters with remittances, &c., that we have | 
not time to attend to all communications that come to | 
hand, nor to write as many letters in return as some 


might desire. We trust they will excuse us for a little 


domestic animals, and cannot fail to prove highly valua- 
| ble to farmers, especially to such as are not able to pro- 

Tue Rerort or THe Onto Frurr Convention is nearly | cure, or have not time to read more extended works on 
completed, and a specimen of the style of the work is| the various subjects discussed. 
given on another page of this paper, in which several 
highly valuable new apples are noticed. The work will 
consist of forty or forty-eight pages—the price will be 
25 cents per copy, or 5 copies for $1. Nurserymen and | 
fruit growers are invited to send in subscriptions early ; as 
only a limited number of copies will be printed; and those | 
not sold early are to be distributed among the members of 
the convention, who stand pledged to defray such part of 
the expense of publication, as may not be provided for by 
the sale of the work. 


We anticipate an exien- 
sive sale for the work, and advise our booksellers to send 
fora supply soon. The price is not stated, but we pre- 
sume it is about 75 cents. 

“Tne Horticutturist,” edited by A. J. Downing, and 
published monthly by Luther Tucker, Albany, N. Y, 
continues to disseminate rich and bounteous supplies of 
horticultural knowledge; and is doing much to increase 
the taste for horticulture and rural embellishment thro’- 
out the country—thereby greatly promoting the health 
and happiness of the people. May the editor and pub- 
lisher be well rewarded. 

“Tue Cuttivator,” also published by friend Tucker, 
maintains the high character it has heretofore sustained; 
and enters upon the new year with a degree of vigor and 
spirit that evinces a sound constitution. May it long con- 
tinue to prosper. 


Tue Lecis.ature have not yet agreed on any plan for 
a law to protect sheep from injuries by dogs. A number 
of petitions on the subject are before the committees (but 
not as many as should be,) and we are informed that some | 
kind of a bill will shortly be introduced. This subject is | 
still regarded by too many of the members as one which | 
it is proper to treat with ridicule. | CavaLocur or THE Marietta CoLtecr.—This institu- 


The second annual report of the Ohio State Board of | tion has a total of 171 students, viz:—Resident graduates, 


Agriculture, will be presented to the General Assembly 2; Seniors, 9; Juniors, 15; Sophomores, 13; Freshm en 


in a day ortwo. The President of the Board has been in | !25 Scientifics, 13—Total Under graduates, 65, Aca- 


town for several days past. We think the report will be | demical department, 107. 
an interesting one. | THe Morean County Curonicie.’’—This is the title 
| of a new paper just received from McConnelsville. It is 
| democratic in politics, and has an Agricultural Depart- 
ment, to be conducted by Dr. 8. A. Barker. We have no 
| doubt that Dr. B. will make this department interesting 
| and profitable to his readers, and we rejoice to see so ma- 
| ny political papers devoting a portion of their columns to 
| agricultural reading. 

Roor Crops, (M. W. Lucas county Ohio.)—The value | 
of how many tons of hay, in beets, parsnips and potatoes, | 


Snow has again covered the ground about six inches in 
depth, and made tolerable sleighing for a week, since 
our last—but another thaw with rain came on two or 
three days since. We think the winter thus far, has not 
been unfavorable for the wheat crop. 


Inquiries and Answers. 


Proceepines of the Greene County N. Y. Agricultural 
Society, with the address of B. P. Johnson, Esq. Thanks 
cultivated? | to friend J. for a copy of this pamphlet. 

This is not an easy question to answer,but perhaps some 
one of our readers can make an approach to the amount 
and comparative value; if not, we will try after a short 
time. 


American Journa or Science anp Art.—This highly 
valuable work continues to be issued bi-monthly, with its 
rich stores of scientific lore. Every man who wishes to 
keep pace with the progress of discoveries in ¢he sciences, 
should subscribe for and read the Journal. Its value will 
be enhanced by the contributions of Prof. J. P. Norton, 
on chemistry applied to agriculture and the arts. Pub- 
lished at New Haven, Ct.—$5 per year. 


Green Peas.—How many bushels of peas, in the pods, 
on an acre of same kind of land before mentioned ? 

Will some market gardener answer this question ? 

Freepinc Sueer.—K. K. Belmont county. Which is the 
most economical food for sheep—hay at 25 cts per 100 
lbs, or oats (in the straw) at 25 cents per dozen sheaves ? 


What say you to this sheep farmers ? 





Do not keep a horse too fat, or too lean, as either dis- 
qualifies him for hard labor. 
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More Big Ears of Corn. | 


Mr. BatreuamM,— 


I will not say to the Maumee Times, stop your| 
boasting, but merely say, listen until Leatherwood Val- 
ley speaks: 

Having noticed an article from the Times above allu- 
ded to in the Cultivator of Dec. 1st, in relation to large | 
ears of corn, | was induced to examine my crop. I ac- | 
cordingly selected two ears, one ten and the other eleven | 
inches in length, the one containing 1056, and the other | 
1139 grains. 

I also selected two ears, raised by Ezekiel Emerson, 
Esq. on an adjoining farm, one measuring 11, and the 
other 13 inches, the one containing 1160, and the other) 
1226 grains. 

When either the Scioto or Maumee Valley beats this, 
rest assured we in Leatherwood Valley will try again. 

lam a subscriber to the Cultivator, and can truly say 
itis a welcome visitor,—success lo it. 


S. S. Emerson. 

Richland tp., Guernsey Co. Ohio, Dec. 1847. 

Biccer stitt -——- WELL DONE GUERNSEY Co! 

Mr. Barenam:---Just tell them fellows out there to 
stop boasting about big ears of corn. I have an ear that 
contains twelve hundred and ninety-five grains, [1295 ! ] 
It is of the gourdseed variety. If I had an opportunity, I 
would send it to you. * * * * 

M. OxvpHam. 

Near Cambridge, O., Jan. 1848. 

ANOTHER, FROM THE Far WEstT. 


My Brother writes from Oskaloosa, Mahaska Co., 
Iowa, that he shelled a quart of corn from one ear, 
raised on his farm near Oskaloosa, this season. Will 
Mr. Conry’s large ears beat this? -Let him shell them 
and see. 

My Brother also writes that he raised turnips that 
weighed ten pounds each, and pumpkins six feet in cir- 
cumference. ‘Take care, Buckeyes, or you'll get beat 
yet. R. SEEVERs. 

Coshocton, O., 1848. 


Potatoes aud Onions in Mass. 
The following extracts are from a report on root cul- 
ture by acommittee of the Essex county Agricultural 
Society— Massachusetts : 


Notwithstanding the great variety of dishes displayed 
in our bill of fare, the committee on sitting down to their 
entertainment, found themselves restricted to but one— 
and this not of the most savory odor. ‘They found onions 
of the very best quality—hashed, boiled and stewed—but | 
still nothing but onions. They also found this article now 
for the first time brought forward. But being invited 
guests, they felt it to be their duty civilly te partake of 
what was set before them. One of the committee gently 
asked for a few potatoes, an article never before among 
the missing, but was told that something worse than the 
Asiatic Cholera had come among them, and that there was 
absolute apprehension of their being lost forever. In- 
quiry was made whether the Doctors had been consulted 
as to the nature of the malady prevailing ; and it seemed 
they had from all directions, without agreeing. Onexam- 
ining their prescriptions, they appeared to be confusion 
confounded. The only thing they hit upon as having a 
saving influence was salt,—and this, no two agreed as to 
the manner of administering. As to the rationale of the 
disease, nv One was prepared to speak with confidence. 
The Committee were theretore, for a time at least com- 
pelled to go without their favorite, the potato. 

The Committee do not wish or expect every owner of 
land to become cultivators of onions; nor do they believe 
that all have the skill, industry and perseverance neces- 
sary to success, if they should attempt it; still they are 
not aware of any other use of land that affords a better | 
reward for the labor applied, unless it may be the culti- 
vation of some fruit aud garden vegetables. in the imme- 
diate vicinity of large markets, such as strawberries, as- | 
paragus, cellery, &c., &c., for which the demand is limited; | 
and which must necessarily be distributed und consumed 
at the time. | 

The average yield of Onions in the town of Danvers | 
the present year (where at least two hundred acres have | 
been cultivated) is One hundred and Eighty barrels or | 
from four to five hundred bushels per acre. ‘The average | 
value, for several successive years, has been one dollar 
per barrel. The present year, the best kinds have com- 
manded in the market, one dollar and a quarter per barrel. | 
The average cost of dressing and cultivating an acre of | 
land with onions does not exceed seventy-five dollars—lea- | 
ving a net income for the use of the land, of ut least one | 
hundred dollars per acre. 


ate hae - | 


A Goon Ipga.—The editor of the Massachusetts Plow- 
man proposes that instead of so much useless and weari- | 
some talking about agricultural colleges, that those men | 
who have the means, and who feel sufficiently benevolent, 
shall “shell out’? for the purpose of sending good agricul- 


tural papers to those who are too poor to take them. He | determined to change my plan of raising them altogeth-| day. 


thinks a newspaper as good as a school, and that many | 
agricultural papers which now have hard work to make | 
the ends of the year meet, would be helped amazingly. | 


We second the motion. } 


ULTIVATOR. 





Root Grafting Apple-Trees. 
From Hovey’s Mag. of Horticulture. 


was ona fair sandy loam, rather light, on a subsoil of 
gravelly loam. 

My idea was to deepen and enrich the soil of this field 
fore planting the trees. It is not, I believe considered 


| 
ALLow me to give ‘to the public, through your valua-| pe 


ble journal, some account of the quickest and easiest | well to subsoil where the underlayer is gravel, Bat I 

mode of raising apole trees by root-grafting, as Lam de-| made the experiment, nevertheless ; as it was, I thought, 

sirous of encouraging young nurserymen and propaga-| my only chance for decided success. 

tors in the raising of apple trees. The trees in this orchard were to be planted sixteen feet 
Ist. In the fall, all the seedling apple stocks intended | apart. As labor and manure were both of consequence 

for grafting should be carefully taken up, and placed in} to me. I determined to make my first attempt by sub- 

a heap ina cellar, and then the roots taken off and care- soiling only half the area to be set out with trees. 


fully preserved by mixing them with sand: all the sci-| This I did by plowing and thoroughly subsoiling straight 


ions intended for use should be cut before the frosty | strips across the whole field, eight feet wide. The sub- 
weather sets in, and carefully placed in sand orearth.| soil plow followed after the common plow, and had two 
Grafting may be commenced as early as convenient; it| yoke of cattle to draw it. By this means | loosened and 
will not matter if you begin as early as November, and | stirred up the gravelly substratum to the depth of sixteen 
work at it through the winter till March, provided the| inches; it became also, considerably mingled with the 
roots, after being grafted, ure heeled into boxes, and pla-| top soil. ‘The land was in good order, but I had it dress- 


| a brush. 


ced in the cellar till spring. 
2d. All the roots, as you want them, should be washed 
and then cut into pieces about four inches long or less, | 


| according to their strength, and placed regularly on a ta- | 
| ble or bench, and the scions cut about three inches long, | 


and placed in a heap near at hand; and then begin to| 
graft. ‘The system which I have always tried, and which | 
succeeded best, is tongue-grafting, making a nice fit! 
with the barks,and then bind slightly with muslin string’s 
These strings are made by mixing six ounces of burgun-| 
dy pitch, six ounces of tallow, three do. of beeswax.—| 
‘These should be melted, and then puton to muslin with | 

It may then be cut into strips nine inches long, | 
and an inch ia breadth. The boxes should be made twelve 
inches deep, two feet in width, and three feet in length, 
and filled with fine sifted mold or sand. 

Trees grafted by this system are the best, grow very 
thrifty, and are generally fit for sale in two years, if 
placed in good soil. A man accustomed to grafting can | 
do from nine to twelve hundred a day very easily, and tie | 
his own strings. Weak growing kinds generally grow} 
stout and remarkably straight by this plan, and as it can} 
be done in the winter, when nothing else of consequence | 





| can be done, there isa great saving of time. } 


In the spring, the boxes should be taken out of the cel- | 
lar, and placed in some frames, pits or the green house, | 
to start them into growth ; or, if none of these are at} 
hand, place them out of doors in a warm situation, as it| 


| is necessary to start them two or three inches before | 


planting out ; they will not be injured if you do not plant | 
them out till the middle of May. Sach has been my practice | 
of root grafting, and, if properly done, it will never fail | 

to succeed. 
Flushing, L. I. A Fusnine PropaGator. 
From Downing’s Horticulturist. 

Culture of the Peach Tree 
BY 


! 
| 
A PENNSYLVANIAN. 


As I deem the result of experiments in horticulture of | 
more general interest than the promulgation of theories, | 
I venture to send you some brief notes of my experience 
in the cultivation of the peach tree. 

In your most valuable standard work on fruits, you 
have | think, proved very plainly that the disease of the 
peach tree, called the Yellows, is caused by bad cultiva- | 
tion in alight or poor soil. I am very well convinced 
that other maladies to which this fruit tree is subject are | 
the result of the same causes.  It-is the common and | 
popular belief that the peach tree should always be plant- | 
ed ina light sandy soil ; nay, thata thin sandy loam is 
the best for it. I suppose this opinion has arisen from 
the circumstance of the low price at which many tracts 
of land in New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, can be 
turned into peach orchards, and that, too, profitably. 

But it is weil known that these peach orchards are 
short lived From three to five years is their average 
duration, and most planters do not expect to get more 
than two or threecrops of fruit from their trees. They 
then give them up as diseased or worn out, and plant new | 
orchards. 

It is well known, also, that such is the natural duration 
of the peach tree that, in the deep soil of Ohio the trees 
bear and grow well from ten to twenty vears ; and the 
natural existence of the peach tree in our climate is at 
least a dozen years of fruitfulness. 

What I gathered some years ago from this reasoning 
is, that we make a mistake in this part of the Union 
when we plant orchards with the expectations of raising 
the finest fruit, or healthy long-lived trees on light thin soil. 

It is my own belief, based on some little observation | 
and practice, that no soil will grow the best peaches, i. e. 
the largest and finest flavored, except it is good wheat, 
land. 

I have some land in this county of the character usu- | 
ally selected for peach orchards, and I have grown a lim-| 
ited orchard for many years past, with the usual success, 
viz., tolerable fruit and short-lived trees. About eight) 
years ago, after visiting a neighbor in the upper part of | 
New Jersey, where the soil is good strong wheat land, I 


er. I considered that we mistook the nature of this fruit} 
tree ; that it really requires more generous culture. | 
Choosing a tolerably good field on my farm, | set about | 


preparing itfor an orchard. This was in October. It) 


| tree. 


| main stem, of nine feet. 


ed with a strong lime compost, (lime and pgat,) just be- 
fore the soiling was begun. 

The remaining strips of the field were simply plowed 
in the common way, and the whole harrowed together. 

I then planted the rows of trees, as nearly as I could, 
in lines running through the middle of the subsoiled 
strips. ‘This give them a prepared surface four feet wide 
on each side, and sixteen feet in the row from tree to 
tree 

The trees grew more vigorously the first season after 
transplanting than I ever saw any do before. Here and 
there as I saw a sickly looking one ; during this and the 
next two years, I immediately took it out and filled its 
place with another of healthy growth. 

The result of my experiment has been most satisfacto- 
ry- The orchard is in excellent health and a good bear- 
ing state, though it has been in bearing now to the sixth 
year. The flavor of the peaches raised in it is much fi- 
ner than I have ever raised otherwise in the same soil. 
And a small orchard set a year since on a joining farm, 
in a soil quite like my own, but planted in the ordinary 
way, that is, on thin light soil unprepared, bore its two 
crops of fruit, then failed, and had to be rooted out. 

There is no doubt my success would have been more 
complete if I had subsoiled the whole of the land. This I 
couid not afford to do at the time, but those having capi- 
tal would of coursedo so. I remarked during the first 
three years, when I raised root crops in my orchard, thet 
the growth of the crops was a great deal finer,and the 
yield nearly a third more on the strips that were prepar- 
ed or subsoiled, than on those that were only surface 
plowed. 

Your readers may draw their own conclusions. I will 
add, before finishing my letter, that, after some little 
practice, I am strongly in favor of the mode of shorten- 


| ing in the peach, which you have so strongly urged upon 


all cultivators of this fruit. It appears to me to be a great 
improvement upon all other modes of pruning the peach 

Your friend. S. 
Berks county Pa., September, 1347. 





Notr.—Having practisec planting trees upon land pre- 
pared with the aid of the subsoil plow, as above stated, I 
fully concur with the writer in recommending its use 
not only in planting peach but apple trees, particularly in 
clay or compact subsoil. 

Some years since I planted a peach orchard upon land 
of but moderate quality, and gave it a thorough prepara- 
tion with the common and subsoil plows. [| took the 
trees from the nursery in the bud—that is, the spring af- 
ter they were budded, or when they were one year old 
from the seed, and just as the inserted buds were swell- 
ing. Some of these trees, notwithstanding their remo- 
val, made a growth by the close of the season, of the 
When peach trees are to be re- 
moved but a short distance from the nursery to the or- 
chard, it is decidedly the best time to plant them before 
the inserted buds put out, as the roots will necessarily be 
more or less mutilated in taking up; and as the top is to 
shortened down to the bud,the subsequent growth is less 
affected at this period than at any other. 

The shortening in here alluded to by S. applies only to 
bearing tress, and is simply cutting from all the branches 
about one-half the length of the previous summer’s 
growth. It should be recollected that the fruit is produ- 
ced only on the shoots of the last season’s growth,and by 
removing one-half of this you consequently take with it 
a portion of the fruit buds, thereby reducing the fruit in 
numbers, which tends greatly to cause the increase in size 
and much improve the quality of what remains. 

This operation is performed in the latter part of win- 
ter, or early in spring. In shortening and pruning, atten- 
tion should be paid to giving a well formed equally bal- 
anced head to the tree. H. P. Byram. 

Oakland Garden and Nurseries —Louisville Jour. 


Young farmers, consider your calling both elevated 
and important—never be afraid of the frock and the apron. 
Put off no business for to-morrow that can be done to- 


Economy.—A man who chews $14 worth of tobacco 


annually, stops his newspaper because he cannot afford 
to take it. 
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trom Report of the Ohio Fruit Conventiou. 





Wetis APPLE. 
Specimens shown by J. Wood—known also in his neighborhood as 
‘* Striped R. I. Greening *—known by Mr. Springer as ‘* English Win- 
ter Red Streak,” of Maryland. Mr. 8. Wood said it was introduced by 
J. Neisly, into his county ; does well on all soils ; is a v ery desirable apple ; 
a good bearer, and keeps until April. [ts most unive rsal name is Wells 
Apple. Same variety from Wm. I. Clarke, of Perry county, who has 
sent the following outline and description : 


** Wells Apple.” 

This apple is cultivated around Somerset under various local names, 
but generally that of Well apple—owing, [as has always been supposed 
here,] to the circumstance that the oldest tree in these parts stands near 
the well, on the farm of Mr. Michael Dittoe, of Somerset. It was intro- 
duced from the town of Putnam, [Muskingum county,) about 35 years 
ago; and is perhaps an old variety. Itis very highly esteemed as a late 
winter apple, and deserves to be better known. 

Description.—Fruit large, roundish, a little flattened, often one-sided, 
and narrowing towards the eye. Color, when ripe, bright yellowish 
green, streaked, and blotched with red on the side next the sun. Stem 
from one half to three-fourths of an inch long. Calyx closed, and set in 
a shallow basin. Flesh white, tender and juicy, with a sprightly sub- 
acid flavor. As a baking apple it is unsurpassed. In season from first 
November till first Mareh—but should be gathered early for long keep- 
ing. The trees grow very vigorously, with spreading tops and slender 
branches, bear abundantly every year. 


Willow or Willow Twig. 


Specimens of this variety were shown by Messrs. Springer, S. Wood 
and Joel Wood. 

Samuel Wood regarded it as valuable, being a great keeper, and of 
good size--keeping quality being a desirable item with fruit cultivators 
on the river; as most fruits that keep well farther north decay early in 
winter when grown more south. : 

Joel Wood had long known this variety, and in his section it was re- 
garded as among the most valuable—large orchards being yearly planted 
out of it on the Ohio River for growing fruit for southern market. Mr. 
Wood said Dr. Wilson’s father brought the variety from New Jersey— 
and that it may be known under some other name described, ; 








Willow or Willow Twig. 


Size large, form globular, or nearly so, and surface very smooth and 
regular ; color dull greenish yellow, ground with scattered stripes of | 


_ juicy and crisp with an agreeable sweet 


pele red ; stem short, mot projecting even with the surface—medium size 
and planted in a deep regular cavity ; calyx closed, not large, set in a 
deep open basin ; flesh yellowish, juicy, pleasantly acid, but not of high 
flavor—keeps until Apriland June. 








‘“* WesTerN Spy.” 
Specimens by Joel Wood, saa seedling of Wayne, Jefferson county 
blossoms do not kill by frots, bence deemed valuable for southern climate. 

Size large, form globular, slightly flattened, color clear yellow with 
pale red cheek, surface dotted with small white or grey specks, stem 
stout, sLort, planted in a deep narrow cavity ; calyx large and open, set 
in a basin of rather more than ordinary depth; flesh yellowish white. 
(The specimens in Secretary’s hands so injured as not to give other dis- 
cription.) Keeps, says Mr. Wood, until March. 

Puiturr’s SWEETING. 

A large and handsome sweet apple sent from Mr. Clarke without 
name, Mr. Elliott thought was identical with Phillip’s Sweeting, sent 
him last December, by Hon. James Mathews, of Coshocton, and noticed 
in the Horticulturist of February—also described by Mr. Mathews in the 
Ohio Cultivator of March 15th, 1847. It is an extremely valuable upple. 
Mr. Clarke says it is in his neighborhood supposed to be a seedling origi- 
nating on the farm of Mr. Fink. The tree is of vigorous upright growth, 
prolific annual bearer, fruit large and uniform ; highly exteemed for dry- 

_ ing, cider, and kitchen use ; also for the table, but by some deeméd too 
(sweet. 

The following is Mr. Mathews’ outline and description of Phillip’s 

Sweeting. 








Phillip’s Sweeting. 


This is a seedling of Coshocton county, Ohio. The original tree is on the farm 
of Mr. George Phillips, of Linton township, and is about thirty four years old. It 
is thrifty ro a great bearer—fruit, remarkably handsome, color red, or striped 
with dark red over a ground of mottled red and yellow, darkest towards the stem— 
size medium to large, nearly round, a little flattened and regularly formed ; stem 
medium size, three-fourths of an inch long, set in a deep narrow and regular cavity 
—calyx, set in a broad open and tolerably deep basin—flesh, rich, yellow, tender, 
avor—season, from November to March. 

This fruit I doubt not will become a general favorite as soon as it becomes 
known. Itis decidedly the best winter sweet apple that I have seen or tasted.—J. M. 


*“ Crackinc APPLE.” 


Specimens by S. Wood ; originated in Harrison county. Keeps untit 
mid-winter large and showy fruit, valuable for cooking. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT: 





~ We tender our sincere thanks to “Mary,” and a “Farm- 
er’s Daughter,”’ for their early response to our request; 


and to numerous others of the “‘Sisterhood”’ for the very | 


friendly sentiments with which they have greeted us by 
letter on the commencement of our duties as editress.— 
The assurances of the aid and sympathy of our female 
readers, will tend to make our labors a pleasing task, and 
cause us in a short time to feel at home in our new situ- 
ation. May we not rely on receiving a goodly number 
of communications for our next? 


The second vol. of ‘The Ohio Schoo! Journal” was 
laid upon our table a short time since, and should have 
been noticed in our last, but was omitted in consequence 
of a pressure of other matters. We gladly embrace the 
present opportunity to give it a thorough perusal, and 
present the claims which, in our opinion, it has upon the 
public. 


We deem ita fortunate circumstance that we have such | 


a medium as the Housewife’s department of the Cultiva- 
tor through which to press the claims of the School Jour- 
nal upon the attention of our own sex—since woman is, 
and must be the educator of our species, and nothing can 
be uninteresting to her which helps qualify her to fill with 
honor and acceptance her high station. 

We cannot forbear repeating in this connection the 
very high compliment paid our sex, by the State Superin- 
tendant in his report of the past year. 
“ That the substitution of female for male teachers would 
be eminently advantageous, is evinced by the fact that in 
all places where education is in the most advanced con- 
dition these constitute the majority.” And again, “ Wo- 
man seems to be Heaven annointed for ministering in the 
sacred temple of education. To her is peculiarly imparted 


that gentleness, meekness, and devotion to the purest 


purposes of the heart, which consecrate her for training 
those tender faculties, whose development will irradiate 
the summit of the highest excellence, or darken the depth 
of the lowest debasement. ‘T’o breathe pure and exalted 


He says, 


afforded for becoming acquainted with improved modes | 
of teachings, (and who doubts that they are many and 
great?) and undera general diffusion of such knowledge we 
should very soon expect to see the old superannuated 
modes of school teaching pass away and be counted 


| 
among the curious relics of a less enlightened age. 

The plan and location of school houses too,are discuss- 
ed, and we hope this subject will continue to be discussed 
and pressed upon the attention of parents until a general 
outcry shall be made for reform. | 

The School Journal also contains much statistical in- 
formation which cannot fail to interest those who delight 
to gather facts, and by comparing them with former ones | 


_ , mark the progress of improvement. 
*The Ohio School Journal”--Common Schools, | 


A word to the boys and girls among our readers; (for | 
we suppose every farmer’s son and daughter finds some- | 
thing interesting to them in the Cultivator.) In almost 
every number of the Journal is some arithmetical ques- | 


tion or puzzle which would perhaps occupy you a whole 
evening to solve. But if you persevered you could 
doubtless master it, and then we know you would say at 
the close you had passed the evening much more pleas- 
antly thanif you had spent it cracking nuts with neigh- | 
bor John, or James, or Robert, or even skating, which | 
boys so much delight in; besides, it describes a good | 
scholar, and the way to become one. 


We have extended this article much farther than we de-_ 
signed when we commenced; but what limit is there to | 
this interesting subject?) When we have gone to the ut- | 
most of our capacity plus ultra may still be written. 

We repeat - our expectations rest inainly upon the fe- | 
male sex in the high vocation of elevating the standard | 


of common school education, and placing it upon the high) 


eminence which God designed it should occupy; and we | 
appeal to the wives and daughters of farmers especially | 
to use their vast influence with their husbands and fath- | 
ers, and induce them to aid in every possible way this most 
desirable reformation; and we know of no more sure| 
way of doing it than by giving the School Journal a uni- | 
versal circulation through every district in our State, and 
especially by putting it into the hands of every teacher. 

The Ohio School Journal is publishsd monthly at a! 


price so low as to be searce worth noticing—only 5) cts | : 


sentiments, which will rise in vigor with advancing life, | for a single copy, seven copies for $3,00, twelve for $5,005 
imparting moral beauty ana sublimity to all its actions— twenty-five for $10,00. Asa'D. Loro editor—address, | 
to cultivate those sensibilities and tastes, and that un- OhioSchool Journal, Columbus Ohio. 


swerving devotion to principle which will give grace to 
manners and dignity to morals—to fill the soul with those 
attributes which indicate its resemblance to the high Orig- 
inal whence it came, and to present before aspiration and 
energy, objects which will be high enough to fill the com- 
pass of the highest capacity, and yet pure enough to give 
every development a laudable and hallowedvdestiny; isa 
vocation which the female teacher is eminently fitted to 
discharge.”’ 

The School Journal is devoted exclusively to the inter- 
ests of Common Schools, and on this account must rec- 
ommend itself to the attention of all; since the common 
school is now, and must continue to be the place where 
the mass of our youths take their first and last degrees . 
and we expect to see the time when the Alumni (if we 
may be allowed the term,) of our common schools shal! 
vie in point of real education, mental and physical, with 
that of our first colleges. When that day arrives we 
shall have no fear for our much loved Republic,her foun- 
dations will be immutable as Gibraltar’s rock. 

It seems to us that the Editor of the Journal has dug 
down to the very foundation upon which the common 


Shrinking of “Flannel —Enclose new flannel in a bag; | . 


put it into a boiler with cold water ; heat and boil it. It 
will never shrink any more after this operation, and | 
should then be made up into garments.—Ez. 


| 


Some one asks, “ What will fashion not do?” She, 


_won’t make a pudding, nor mend a pair of trowsers nor, 


school system is based, and examined it in all its details | 


until every excellence and every deformity is seen in bold 
relief ; and with such a commencement we fcel confident 
that the same head and hand, aided by the co-operation 
of the enlightened friends of education, will be able to 


place our schools upon such a basis as will be alike cred- 


itable to its architects and honorable to the State. 
Teachers espévially qualified for their particular calling 

are strenuously insisted on; and who does not heartily 

respond to it, in theory at least? Alas! that so many 


should fail to act in accordance with their better convic- 


tons, when the “ almighty dollar’? is at stake. 


buy bread. 


“ The best cough drops for young ladies are to drop the 


practice of dressing thin when they go out into the night, - 


air..”” | 
From the Home Journal. 
True Love and a Happy Home. 


* Ask what thon wil't,” said a fairy voice, 
* Ask what thou wil’t of me ; 

Of all on earth, thou cans’t have thy choice, 
On land, or on the sea. 

I have the power rich gifts to bestow, 
And what thon wil't il grant: 

But only once, I would have thee know, 
Cau | supply thy want.” 


' 


Then I sat me down and pondered long, 
On what the gift should he, 

Which the fairy voice had kindly said 
Should be given but once to me, 

1 will not ask that wealth or fame, 
Should worthless chaplet twine 

Around my brow, or adorn my name ; 
Nor that beauty should be mine. 


For these are transient as the dew | 
Before the burning sun , | 
And fades as quickly from the view, 
Ere morning is begun. 
“* In none of these,” my heart replied, 
“ Would the height of ‘happiness be, 1 
True love and a happy home,” [ cried, | 
“Ts all that I ask of thee.” } 


Approve yourself to wise men by your virtues,and take | 


Through the medium of the Journal, every facility is_ all the rest by your civilities. | 





} 
! 
.— 


Lettcr from Mary--On making Carpets. 


Mrs. Barenam — It gave me great pleasure to learn 
that the ladies’ department of our Cultivator was here- 
after to be under the charge of an editress; and I feel 
a degree of pride that a farmer’s daughter has been se- 
lected for that honorable station. As the wives and 


| daughters of farmers, we cannot but feel an increased 


interest in the success of the noble enterprise in which 
you and your partnerareengaged. * * * Itis from 
a wish to express my gratification that I now address 
you. * * * * * 

A second object is, to reply to the inquiry of “ Sarah,” 
in the Cultivator of some months past, respecting the 
arrangement of colors in making a carpet according to 


| direetions given by myself, in a former number. 
| should have furnished this information some time ago, 


but having changed my residence about six months 
since, the paper did not reach me until recently. I hope 
it is not yet too late to benefit a sister. 

A Correction.—I also wish to correct a mistake that I 
inadvertently made in giving my recipe*for colors, (in 
the Cultivator of May 15, p. 77.) ‘The recipe for color- 
ing pink was designed for silks, not for woollens; and if 
sister S. has tried it, she has doubtless a fine purple in- 
stead of pink. For woollens, cream of tartar should be 


used instead of hard soap. 


Arranging the Colors—The web before spoken of, is 
made up of three stripes. I have given, in the diagrams 
below, the number of threads and color for one half of 
each stripe; of course the other half can be easily cal- 
culated from the half given, being precisely the same, 
only the order reversed. There may be a slight mistake 
in numbering the threads, as I have not a pattern by 
me, but I think it is correct. 

[The numbers in the diagrams stand for the number 
of threads. 


a hse ss = 
6—Light Madder Red. 


1—Purple, 


3°—Madder Red. 


18—Madder Scarlet. 
“[No. and color omitted in copy, | 


18$—Black and Red alternate, 


‘—Black, > 
Fe al 6—Black and Red alternate, 
——Hliddle of Sirige No. i.-- 


~ 2—Black, 
wi 2—\ ellow, em 


~ @—Light Green, 


~~ 4—Madder Scarlet, 
Q2—Hright Pink, 


2—Pale Blue, 
~ a Black, 


14—Light Green, 


39—Dark Green 


~~ &— Black and Green alternate, 
— @=Black, 
Middle of Stripe No. 2.— 


10—Pale Blue, 
~ @ Black, 

2 Madder Scariet, 

6—Light Madder, : a oe 

6—Light Green, ‘ ra 

2—White ; 

6—Pale Blue, 


14—Purple, 


~~ 4—Madder Scarlet, — 
i—Lieht Madder, 
~ 5—Light Green, 
~~ §—Black and Yellow, alternate, 
~ $—Black, 
~ &—Black and Yellow. alternate, 
4—Black. 
Middle of Stripe No. 3.— 


Inquiry.—Will some person give us the best method of 
making candles—the materials to be used, mode of prep- 
aration, &c. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

Lorain co., O. Jan. 1848. 


Mary. 
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OH 10 CULTIV ATOR. 





Deep Plowing. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—I find the public attention is begin- | 
ning to be drawn to the subject of deep plowing, and test 
of experience is brought to favor the theory embraced by 
the friends of the important improvement. And among | 
the foremost of its advocates is seen the Hon. Dixon H. 
Lewis, “the great senator from Alabama,’’ who, at the 
meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club, thus expresses 
himself on the value of deep plowing, as well as the best 
implements for carrying that process into execution.— 
When called upon by the chairman, Col. Clark, to make 
some remarks on Southern Agriculture, and what he 
thought of deep plowing, he replied: He considered it best 
for corn, and in many cases, the best for land generally; 
he had had this year some experience of the benefits of 
the system. On his plantation there was a deep black 
soil, and corn had been raised on it for twenty years in 
succession, as in his State little attention had been paid to 
rotation of crops. He formerly got from 6.) to 75 bush- 
els of corn to the acre, but latterly, but from 30 to 45 
bushels. He concluded this was owing to shallow plow- 
ing, which had been but 5 inches deep, and the soil had be- 
come exhausted. He therefore sent to the north, and got 
one of Prouty & Mears’ plows, and plowed as deep as it 
could be done with three horses; and he had now the best 
crop within 50 miles, standing the cold wet weather best. 
He had plowed from nine to twelve inches deep, and had 
plowed with a subsoil plow between every row of corn; 
making both together a depth of sixteen inches. - The 
soil, a black limestone, was not turned over to this depth, 
but it was thoroughly broken. By digging deep ditches, 
he had discovered that the deeply turned soil was the best. 
He considered corn at even 4) cents per bushel, was the | 
best crop grown; but he would rather grow corn at 25 


cents per bushel, than cotton at 6 to7 cents perlb. Deep 
plowing, he observes, drains the land, and makes it 


varmer. 

Considering the testimony of such a man equal to a | 
volume on the subject, I send the above to the “Cultiva- 
tor” for publication; adding thereto the experience of 
three years in favor of the Prouty & Mears Centre 
draught Plow, for the purpose of deep plowing, and the 
breaking up and thoroughly cultivating the soil, without 
which I calculate deep plowing losses more than — 
its value. 

—Boston Cultivator. 


Epucation.—One of two things must be done in this 
country. 
children, or they must pay taxes to build penitentiaries 
and to punish crime. There is a great mistake about 
what is called education. Some suppose every learned 
man is an educated man. No such thing. That man is 
educated, who knows himself, and who takes accurate 
common sense views of men and things around him. 
Some very learned men are the greatest fools in the 
world, and the reason is, they are not educated men. 
Learning is only the means, not the end; its value con- 
sists in giving the power of acquiring, in the discipline 
which, when properly managed, it gives the mind. 
Some of the greatest men of the world were not over- 
stocked with learning, but their actions proved they were | 
thoroughly educated. Washington, Franklin, Sher- 
man, were of this class; and similar, though less striking 
instances, may now be found in all countries. To be 
educated, a man must be able to think, reason, compare, 
and decide accuratety. He may study metaphysics till 
he is grey, and languages till he is a walking polyglott, 
and if he is nothing more, he is an uneducated man. 
There is no class in the country who have a stronger in- 
terest in the proper education of children, than farmers; 
and the subject should receive from them the attention | 
it deserves. ~Cult. Almanac. 


Recirrs.—For drunkenness, drink cold water ; ; for} 
health, rise early; to be happy, be honest; to please all, | 
mind your own business 


Very Cold.—At Chillicothe, on Monday last, the ther- 
mometer stood at eight degrees below zero. In this city 
it was only down to zero, we believe, but that was quite 


cold enough. 


English News, Markets, &c. 
By the Caledonia, we received Willmer & Smith's Eu 
There has not been 
as much improvement in monetary and commercial af- 
fairs in England as was anticipated, but with the com- 
mencement of the new year it was hoped business would | 
revive. 


ropean Times, of December 18th. 


| 


In the grain and flour markets of London and Liver- | 
pool, more activity was manifest, and prices had slightly | ; 
advanced. Best quality American flour sold at 30s. per | 
bbl.; wheat 8s. 6d. a 8s. 10d. per 70 Ibs.; Indian meal 15s. 
a 15s. 6d. per bbl.; corn 35s a 36s. per 480 Ibs.—these | 
are all advanced. 

Provisions, pork, bacon and lard, have all declined still | 
farther in price, with no prospect of improvement. Beef | 


is in better demand. Butter and cheese the same. 1" 


| declined; 


Parents must expend money to educate their | - 


| ding are all new, and the house well supplied with good hair mat- 


| in every respect comfortable. 
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! 
The Markets: s 
Cixcrxwatt, Jan. 13.—Flour rallied a little on the ar- | 
rival of latest intelligence from England; but has again | 
sells at 4,90 a 495. Wheat continues at $1; 
corn 32 a 33 cts.; barley 50 cts.; clover seed 3,9) a $4;)| 
butter in kegs and barrels }1 a 12 cts.—rolls 14 a 15 cts. | 
—best at retail 16 a 20 ets. per lb. Cheese, for shipment | 
7 a 74 cts—home trade, 74 cts. Pork, sales of mess at 
7,25 a 7,50 per bbl.; $8 for extra; green hams 4 cts. per 
Ib ; sides and shoulders 24 a 3 cts. Lard, No. 1, in bar- 
rels, 54a 54 cts. per lb. 
Hogs, the trade has been active and steady for the past 
two wee ks—price s 2,50 a 2,6) to 2,7) per 100 Ibs. 
Cattle, sales of 55 head, average weight 600 lbs., at $3. 
New York, Jan. 12,—F lour has fallen a trifle from 
last week prices; sales at $6,25@6 31 per bbl. Wheat has 
been in demand of late for shipment—prime 132@135 per 
bus. Corn is advancing—sales of new white at 66 cts, 
old do. 72. Pork is in better demand, but no improve- 
ment in price; sales of new mess $1! 75 per bbl. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


GRAIN, Honey strained w@ 
Wheat, Pbu., 90 9) POULTRY. 
Indian corn, In @ 20 Turke ys, eae bh, 7@e ww 
Oata, 7 a in Geese, 20 @ 95 
PROVISIONS, Ducks. 0 @ 2 
Flour. re‘ail, bbl, 5.00 @ §25 Chickens, * 9 @ 10 

; 10 ths 2.50 @ SUNDRIES, 

* Buckwheat.2.0o : Apples. be. 50 @ %5 
Jidian meal,tu 3 3 rey dried, 30 @ 
Homminy, quart, 3 Peaches, dried, I.25 @ 1,50 
Reef, hd qr. a Potatoes, 47 @ 40 

100 Ths 2.0 @ Onions, 7 @ 100 
fore qt a) @ White leans bu 1,00 @ 
Pork, | Hay, ton, $10 @ 500 
Hogs, 10 ths, 2,00 2,50 Wood, hard ¢,rd 2.00 @ 2,50 
Ham ount _ 6 @ r Salt, bbl., rf 225 @ 250 

“ 4 rer d z r 

i . ‘ > REEDS. 
wand im ke me bls, « ; Clov er, fu., 3.00 @ 325 
Butter, best ro'is, 123 @ 14 Pimothy ’ 2 60 a, 

be common, 9 @ iv Flax, io @ 

ss in kegs, 8 @ ASHES 
Cheese, 6) > | Pot, 160 The. 3.50 @ 4,00 
Eggs, dozen, Lb @ 15 Pearl, 410 @ 4,50 
Maple sugar, tb. 7 & Wool, common, 8 @ WwW 

* molasses, gal. half bid, Weep B 
Honey comb, | D 123 fuil bi'd. a, 


ti 


A DVERTISEMENTS, suited to the character or this paper will be in- | 
serted for 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. } 


A GREAT BARGAIN, 
VALUABLE NURSERY AND STRAWBERY 
PLANTATION FOR SALE, 
iy Borne offers for sale his justly celebrated Nursery, and 
oJ Srrawevry PLanvaTion, comprising about 6 acres, which is 
stocked with upwards of 2);000 Frait Trees, embracing one of the 
very best and most choice collections to be found: consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peace! Apricots, Grapes, Quinces, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Filberts, &ce. &c —also a large 
and valuable collection of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, 
together with a large lot of splendid Roses. The Strawberry Plan- 
tation is well known to have produced some of the best and most 

extraordinary fruit ever 
ties and a large number 
vere 

On the Premises is a good Farm House, large Stable and Wood 
Ho ,a weil of good w¢ and large cistern at the door;—a'so he- 
veen 3.0 and 400 Fruit T'rees set out for bearing—200 of them 
Peach, the balance embracing the various kinds—many 
large and producing good crops—also nearly 100 bearing Grape 
vines, consisting of a large and choice assortment. 

The siiuation is considered one of the most pleasant and desira- 
ble near the city, it is about half a mile frowm-high strect, and within 
the corporate limits of the city. 

Jauuary Ist, 1848. 


108, 


of new and splendid seedlings fully proven 


lise ler 




















STRAW CUTTERS. 
S Patent Straw and Corn Stalk Cutter, for sale by 
JOHN PF. DAIR & CO . 

No. 33 and 35 Lower ) Market St., 

Cc APITOL HLOUSE, COLUMBUS, O. 
HE. subseriber has taken eharge of, and opened the above named | 
House, which is situated one square south of the State House,. 
on High street, and inthe centre of the business part of the city 
This is the site of the old and wel! known residence of Dr. L. 
Goodale. and has jately bhen added to and thoroughly re- 
paired by him. ‘The subseriber bas taken especial pains to fit up 
this house in good sty!e, with new furniture. ‘The beds and bed- 


R” H’s 


trasses. 
No pains will he spared to render those who patronize this house, 


The Stabling of the house jis, and will be kept in the best order, 








REYNOLDS’ 


NON-SWARMING 


AND DIVI- 
DING BEE HIVE. 

We had occasion to speak of this Hive last spring, and we again 
repeat our convictions that it is the most profitable and convenient 
hive that has been introduced to the public. Its construction is 
such as to secure the follewimg important advantages : 


Ist. Multiplying Co'onies by dividing, thereby preventing Swar- 
ming. 2d. Removing Honey without injury to the Bees. 2d. Re- 


moving old Comb when necessary. 


4th. Preventing the depreda- 
tions of the Moth. Sth. 


Securing the Bee against the robber, 

It isthe inventon of Dr. (+, Reynolds of Monroe county New 
York. Inthe fall of 1°44 a diploma was awarded for it, by a com- 
mittee of the Monroe county Agricultural Society, who say in their 
certificate, it “combines all the advantages of former improvements 
with some va'uable qualification for ventillation, removing old 
com, dividing swarms, and preventing the depredations of the 
Bee- Moth; the whole under (he entire contro! of the eperator.” 

A diploma was a'so awarded for it by the N, Y, State Aq. Socie- 


ty. atthe Pair of 1845. See the certificates, and numerous other 


| testimonials in an Advertisement in this paper, Dee. Ist, 1°45. 


grown, em>racing the best standard varie- | 


of them | 


The following testimony in favor of this hive is taken from the 
Genesee Farmer of January last. 


Statement of John Webster, 
Hamburg, Erie Co., N.Y. 
IT have used Dr. O. Reynolds’ Non-Swarming and Dividing Bee- 
Hives the past season. [ consider them a valuable improvement, 
and one that will make a complete revolution in the manner of 
treating the Honey Bee. I exhibited one of the Hives at the Agri- 
cultural Fair, held at Buffalo, Sept. 23 and 24, and the Committee 
awarded a premium: They are used extensively in this section, 


an extensive Bee Culturist of East 


| and their principles have been thoroughly tested, and no Apiarian 


who wishes to render his Bees profitable should he without them. 
J. WEBSTER. 
East Hamburgh ith Month 


th, 1846. 





Extract of a letter froin a gentleman who purchased the right for 
Erie county in March fast. 
Hamburgh, Dec. 5, 1846. 
Dr. O. Reynolds—Dear Sir, Your improved "ee Hive is coming 
into general use here. I have sold, the past season, over three hun- 
dred dollars worth of individual rights in this tow: ! over six 





ang 
hundred (including this town), in the south part of this cou ity. 
Yours Respectfully, 
ROBERT HOAG, 
AND RECENT TESTIMONY. 
Hamborg. June 0, 147. 
Since the date of the above letter, [ have seld individua! rights in 
Hamburg, tothe amount of $'6), making $46", for rights sold in 
Hamburg, besides what | have so'd in other paris of Erie Co, 
R. HOAG, 
Extract of a Letter, dated Salem, Ia., 9h, 16, °47. 
“Rees have done well in this part of the country this season. 
Samuel Coffin, Samuel Overman, Ehjah Hobbs, Dr. Hardy and 
myself, have all been using Dr. Revno!d’s non-swarming hives, 
and so far are well satisfied with them. Samuel Coffin has put 
several swarms in them—one of them were so strong that they 
soon filled both of the large boxes, and showed signs of swarming. 
He followed Dr. Reynold’s directions and divided thein, though it 
was late in the season. There is no danger of losing bees divided 
after Dr. Reynolds’ plan; for in so doing, we divide the honey as 
| well asthe bees, which gives them a more equa! chance for the suc- 
ceeding winter. LEVL KNIGHT, 
Another, Datcd Georgesville, Franklin Co. O. 
Having used Dr. O. Reynolds’ patent beehives, [ have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they are superior to any other of which I have 
any knowledge. I get new swarins by dividing with less trouble 
than expressed in the book. I placed a slide between the two large 
boxes, and closed the button to pt box, allowing them to 
work from the other—‘nding they wW&rked well, I closed the button 
to that hox, and allowed them to work aday from the lower box; 
| as they worked regular. ] was satisfied there was a queen bee in 
each apartment;—'etting the slide remain, I allowed them to work 
, from both hoxes for several days. Then f placed an empty hive by 
| theside of the full one, took the lower swarm and placed in the 
| empty hive, and an empty box in the place of it—no further care 
was necessary. 
I may further staté, ghat my neighbors’ bees kept in other hives, 
| have heen much troubled by the moth the past season, while mine 


AbpDIrionaL 


in the patent bive have entirely escaped. 





and the subseriber will have as good attendants as can be procured. 


STEPHEN HAMBLETON. 


AGENTS IN OHIO. 
John T. Blain & W. W. Pollard, Columbus, Franklin Co. 
Abner Dennis, Newark, Licking Co. 
Joseph Dugdale, Selma, Clark Co. 
Joseph Mosier, Mt. Gilead, Marion co. 
Dr. Harfis, Salem, Columbiana co. 
Edwin James, Colerain, Belmont county. 
Fted'k Singer, 7 Seneca co. 
Sanford W Huff, Cleveland. Cuyahoga co. 
In Kentucky, apply to Geo. Palmer, Newport , Ky, in the absence 
of N. Pot TE 


TO FARMERS & COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

| will pay the highest market price for Brown Mustard Seed, at 
_ my Mustard Manufactory on Western Row, between Mason and 
Everett streets, Cincinnati—where will be found a constant supply 





There is also a first-;ate Livery Stable on the premises, conveni- | of PURE FINE MUSTARD, equal to any in the United States, and at re- 


ent oy those who may wih accommodations of that kind. 
i eee GEO. LEVERETT. 


du 


ced prices, 
Cincinnati, Oct. 3, 1847. 


ROBERT SAVILL. 








